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Tue Circutar is published by Communists, and 
for Connunists, Its main object is to help the ed- 
ucation of severtl confederated Axsociaztions, who 
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[We have but a sligat acquaintance with the young 
man who writes the following letter, but think his 
narrative of experience clear and interesting. Our 
readers will welcome him to the destiny which he 
seems to have honestly sought, and providentially 
found. ] 

Relation of Experience. 
Feltville, N. J., Feb. 9, 1853. 

Dear Frienps: I have had many prompt- 
ings of heart to write since I was with you, 
but Satan has hindered me. I have new de- 
termined to break through the net of hindran- 
ees, and let my heart flow freely forth to you. 
I ar growing more and more into sympathy 
with the great and living truths you are pre- 
senting to the world in The Circular. The 
Circular is to me a well-spring of pleasures— 
a medium of spiritual truth: and I regard as a 
Providence its being placed in my hands. It 
has been the instrument in the hand of God in 
leading me to a knowledge of ‘ the faith once 
delivered to the saints’—a faith which satisfies 
the wants of my intellectual and spiritual na- 
tures, and fills the ‘aching void’ which long 
existed in my heart. The night of mental 
doubt and uncertainty in which I have hitherto 
lived has disappeared, and the beacon-light of 
gospel truth now opens on my vision. 

Perhaps a sketch of the manner in which my 
mind was turned to the consideration of Chris- 
tian daty, will be interesting te you. And in 
giving you such a sketch, I will first present 
the substance of a letter which [ wrote to a 
friend. some time previous to my having ac- 
quaintance with Perfee:ionism, and which de- 
scribes the state of mind I was in at the time, 
and te manner in which I was brought into it. 


“From my earliest years [ have had religious 
promptings more or less strong. I was born 
and reared amid religious inflacnees, my parents 
and nearly all my relatives being members of 
the church. They were Methodists, and of 
eourse believed the doctrines of that church to 
be, pir excellence, Biblical. Those doctrines 
I was tanght to believe as true. At length I 
arrive! at an age when IT began to think for 
myseli’ on the subject of religion ; and [ began 
to sc ntinize the profession and practice of re- 
ligionists. The consequence was, that I dis- 
covered some glasing incongruities : they pro- 
fessed to be followers of the meek and lowly 
Jesus; yet in their practices they were proud, 
selfish and oftentimes dishonest. They pro- 
fessed to be ‘born again’—to have ‘ got re- 
lizion’—but I could not see that they were any 
holier, 0 that their characters were any better 
than the characters oi moral men who made no 
such p-olvssion, or that they had any more love 
for their neighbor. A great many appeared to 
me to be hypocrites ; and the conclusions [ ar- 
rived at concerning them were far from being 
favorable. ‘If sueh are the results of your re- 
ligion, ir it produces no better fruits,’ reasoned 
I with myself, ¢ then I prefer natural religion.’ 
I turned to nature and to nature’s God. 

The reading of works on the natural world, 
especially on Astronomy, first untolded to me 
a view of the nature of God and his works.— 
The imm-nsity and grandeur of the universe 
shadowed forth to my mind the attributes of 
its Author, and filled me with admiration and 
love: for 1 could not help loving such a being 
as Grod here revealed himself to be. I beheld 
Omnipotence, Ubiquity, Omniscience, Wisdom, 
benevolence, love, and every other attribute 


| 
| 


| acquainted with the works of God. 
blade of grass on the hill-side, in every flower | 








which an infinite Creator must of necessity be 
possessed of, here displayed in his glorious 
handiwork. I loved nature—I loved nature’s 
God. 

Hunt’s ‘ Poetry of Scicnce’ made me further 
In every 


that decked the valley, in every leaf that was 
moved by the passing zephyr, in the glorious 
sunshine—in all I beheld the manifestations 


a great and glorious God. The beauty of cre-|mament, when my mind was filled with wonder 
| 


ation revealed to me the beauty of God’s char- 
acter. ‘I'o me he was an object of supreme 
loveliness. 

A desire now arose in my mind, to know in 
what relation I stood before God; to know 
what I was. That I was a sinner, my reason 
and conscience, in my sober moments of reflec- 
tion, told me. TI had ever been tanght that 
Giod hated sin; but had not been taught why 
he hated it. I now saw that he hated it be- 
cause it was so opposite and repugnant to his 
nature. He, asa being all pure, holy, and 
good, could not endure evil, the impure, and 
unholy. Ldid not believe in the doctrine of 
total depravity——that I was altogether corrupt 
by nature, and could not think a good thought 
or do a good deed, and that I merited endless 
mivery. I could not believe it. What! was I 
subject to damnation for that which I had never 
done? Had [ not received my soul from God, 
and did he make me by nature a vile and evil 
wretch without one redeeming particle of good ? 
Preposterous! My existence then was a curse, 
and God anything buta being deserving of 
love. I was conscious of being depraved, 
but considered that my depravity was acquired, 
and ofa limited degree. I knew that I was 
not altogether pure ; I had inherited evils in 
my physical organization; the circumstances 
by which I had been surrounded, while they 
had aided in developing my mental faculties, 
had also aided in perverting them. But I was 
also conscious of having aspirations after moral 
purity, of higher and holier aims than merely 
the gratification of my animal nature. When 
I reflected upon any sin that I had committed, 
I saw that [ had derived no permanent happi- 
ness therefrom ; that instead of happiness, 1 
had derived misery, and was punished by the 
stings of conscience, and the reaction of an 
outraged moral nature. 

Phrenology made me acquainted with the 
nature and organization of the human mind 
and slowed me that man was possessed of moral 
taculiies—faculties which allied him to the 
Deity. 

But I wanted to know more about God — 
I turned to the Bible. God there revealed 
himself as my heavenly Father. That great 
and glorious being who revealed himself to 
me in his works, as all-perfect, good, and 
holy, in the Christian Scriptures was presented 
in the endearing relation of a Father—-a Father 
delighting in the happiness of his children— 
loving them, and sending his Sou to teach them 
the way of salvation—to teach them to love 
and serve him ; and promising them everlasting 
lite and happiness beyond the grave. Eternal 
life !—here | beheld an object worth living for 
Immortality, the favor and love of God, ever 
increasing progress in knowledge and holiness ; 
these were the rewards for serving God here 
offered. In Jesus Christ I beheld the inearna- 
tion of all excellence. Teaching doctrines of 
the most sublime nature, leading a life of holi- 
ness, goin: about duing good, and sealing with 
his blood the truths which he taught, praying 
for his enemies in his last moments of dying 
agony——surely he was the Son of God, the 
promised Messiah. As such I believe on him, 
and receive him. He shall be the great exam- 
ple, the guiding star of my life.” 

Such was the ground I stood on about two 
months previous to my having any acquamtance 
with Perfectionism. I was a Unitarian in be- 
lief more than any thing else. Morality, doing 
good to men, benevolence of nature, endeavor- 


ing to practise the virtue of loving my neigh- 


bor as inyself, a deep reverence for God, a love 
fur goodness wherever found, and a fixed aver- 
sion to, and determination not to commit what 
I conceived and knew to be sin, constituted 
nearly the sum and substance of my practical 
religion. 


I had naturally a strong predilection of 


mind for moral and religious subjects, especially 


for natural theology. An impression rested 





of contemplating on the far-off and beautiful fir- 





upon my mind, and had haunted me from | Y 
my early years, that I must one day preach |* 
the gospel. I could not get rid of it; 
it would come to me when I was in the field at 
work, in the silent hours of night when I lay 
awake upon my bed, and oftentimes in the 
calm and lovely evening, when surveying and 


I 


and admiration, this impression would come 
over me like an inspiration, and would sink 
down into the depths of my soul, and there 
would arise within me a feeling responsive to 
it. It was on an occasion like this, not far 
from the time the above account was written, 
that having been strongly impressed that it was 
my duty, I solemnly resolved to devote my- 
self to the service of God; to resign my life 
to his disposal, and follow where he should di- 
rect ; and I earnestly prayed to him to open a 
way for me to prepare mysclf to fulfill what 
seemed to be my destiny. 


t 


t 
t 


Previous to this it was recommended to me to 


our Community. Mr. Cragin’s visit to me, 
nd my call at Willow Place, followed. 

Since that time I have read the Berean.--- 
t satisfied any remaining doubts which I 


had, and brought me home nearer to God, 
and the Primitive church. 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus ma- 
keth me free from the law of sin and death.’ 
[ believe in Jesus Christ—believe that God 
hath raised him from the dead. 
in me a whole Savior ; and I have had satisfac- 


Thank God, ‘ the 


I confess him 


ory evidence that he is such in truth. 
Yours for the truth, Tueopore L. Pirr. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
Phrenology. 
The discovery of phrenology marks the pe- 


riod of a general overturn of old ideas in 
respect to the philosophy of the mind. 
was the foundation of a new theory of educa- 


It 


ion. The ability to analyze and classify the 
hinking faculties, the moral sentiments, and the 


passions, it was thought, would be a basis on 
which to establish a system of training, which 


» ‘] Ys y a somi ‘ ‘ 
go to the Meadville (Pa.) Theol. Seminary, | ,ouig organize and develope them in a way to 


and I had nearly made up my mind to go. I 
thought favorably of it for some time after ma-| | 
king the above resolve. A scholarship in Dick- 
inson College was also offered me gratuitously. | , 
[ was halting between the two for some time, i 
undecided what to do. It was at this time that 
The Circular, Vol. 1, No. 36, was placed 
in my hands by a friend. The motto at its 
head was the first thing that attracted my at-|, 
tention: —‘ Devoted to the Sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ.’ * Ah,’ thought I, ‘ there is something 
here; there is meaning in those words; a revo- 
lution is here announced.’ I opened it and 
read the editorials: from them I gained an 
idea of what was proposec, and saw that there 
was a meaning attached to those words, some- 
thing morethan mere cant. I resolved at once 
to obtain the whole volume, and in answer to 
my request received it from you, and read it 
I gathered from it the 


with intense interest. 
several great truths upon which you base your- 
selves. 

The Second Coming of Christ at the des- 
truction of Jerusalem, and ‘ Communism,’ first 
attracted my attention. Your doctrine of the 
Second Coming, I saw, threw an immense flood 
of light on the New Testament, and was des- 
tined to bring about an entire revolution in the 
Christian world, entirely changing and rectify- 
ing our position with regard to the past and the 
future. In Communism I beheld a new organi- 
zation of society in accordance with veal Chris- 
tian principles—an adoption and a_ practical 
carrying out of the rule of ‘ loving our neigh- 
bour as ourselves,’ and of ‘ doing unto others 
as we would that others should do unto ns’— 
the introduction of heaven-born love as the 
element of life in the intercourse and relations 
of man with his brother—an ushering in of the 
kingdom of heaven among us, 


My attention was next attracted to the doc- 
trine of Salvation from sin, by faith in and 
confession of an indwelling Savior; and the 
more I examined it, the more I was convinced 
of its truth. The whole system of truth, of 
which the ‘ Theocratic Platform’ is the synop- 
sis, received the unreserved approval of my 
mind. Gradually the impression settled upon 
ine, that it was my duty to conneet myself 
with you—that this was the way that God had 
opened for me to enter his service. ‘ Separate 
yourself unto the calling whereunto I have 
called you,’ continually rang in my ears. I 
could not think of any other vocation of life, 
without these words instantly passing through 
my mind: and the conviction forced itself upon 
me, that if I refused to do so, my future life 
would be miserable. The consequence was 
that I wrote to Mr, “.— in regard to joining 





uantly developed, 
upright character, 
propensities predominate, we have a character 


fess Christ. 
world from evil in a way that is entirely inde- 
pendent of him 
among the thieves and robbers that elimb up 
some other way. 


leopard can change its spots. 
said that the other faculties may be so excited 
as to counterbalance this wrong action. 


produce right action, and so finally regenerate 


nankind. 

The new science elaimed to have demonstra- 
ed the fact, that in cases where the moral and 
ntellectual organs of the brain are predomi- 
we have a moral and 
and where the animal 


The thing to be 


hat is vicious and depraved. 


done, then, was to bring to bear some means of 


exciting and developing the deficient organs, 


and depressing and stupifying those which were 
in excess. 


Though we believe there is much truth in 


phrenology which we are bound to respect, and 
think it has been doing a good work, yet we 
see much to criticise in the spirit it generates, 
and in the theory which has beea built on it, 
looking at it from a Bible point ef view. 


In the first place, this theory does not con- 
Its advocates hope to save the 


Tt is therefore to be classed 


In the second phaee, it does not point out a mo- 
tive power sufficient to carry its reforms into exe- 


cution, and we are left to infer, that that part is 
consigned to human effort merely. But the utter 


inadequacy of this power is clearly manifest, 
As a stream cannot rise higher than its source, 


so the perverted action of life cannot cure itself. 


A man’s perverted acquisitiveness or alimen- 


tiveness will not check itself any more than a 


But it may be 


Still 
lt is evident that no one possesses the power of 
educating himself, so as to ehange the natural 
bent of bis character, independent of any 
foreign influence. A person’s actions are the 
result of the vote of all his faculties. There- 
fore, those faculties which are the strongest will 
have the most influence in the election, and will 
never vote, voluntarily, for measures that will 
cramp themselves. It may be urged however, 
that the outside influence of right surroundings, 
would effect the cure. But in order to bring 
this influence to bear, those characters only 
which come the nearest to the phrenological 
standard of correctness, must take the lead 
and give the whole tone to society. From 
them must emanate all educational influences 
which are brought to bear upon the characters 
of men. 

This argument looks somewhat plausible, but 
it is open to the same objection asthe plan of 
individuals reforming themselves. Society 
takes its form and character from the character 
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of individuals composing it. 


inantly corresponding to them. 


the education of individuals. 


churches will thrive. Human institutions can- 
not exert an influence which is better than their 
source. Not till men are able to invent a per- 
petual motion—a machine which shall generate 
more power than it consumes——will they be 
able to reform themselves, or manufacture a 
righteousness that will be of any permanent 
worth. The attempt todo it, is like trying to 
lift one’s self ina basket. A person may jump 
up and take the basket with him a little way, 
but he comes down again with a force that sinks 
him deeper than ever in the mire. This is the 
substance of all that socicty has accomplished 
in the way of producing righteousness thus far. 
It may seem to be rising, through the working 
of this new phrenological basket, but it is ma- 
king noreal advance. All realimprovment that 
it has made, is owing to a power that is above 
, and it will be credited 
there in the day of judgment. The student of 
history sees that the progressive moral clevation 


und stronger than itself 


of the race, has come by emigration—by the 
providential drawing off-—-and separation from 
time to time of the best elements in humanity, 
rather than by self-lifting efforts in the old 
mixtures of society. 

A third objection to the theory we are con- 
sidering is, 
It proposes to check the excessive action of 
one faculty, or sct of faculties, by the timely 


that it is the refinement of legality. 


interference of others. If for instance ali- 
mentiveness makes discord by its over-activity, 
the proposed plan of curing it would be to 
strengthen the will and judgment, so that they 
could choke it off from its indulgence, before 
it has proceeded too far. In such a case the 
will and judgment act in a harsh and arbitrary 
way. If they sueceed in reducing alimentive- 
ness, they leave it in a cross, growling state, in 
which it is liable to raise an insurrection, as 
soon as its keepers turn their attention another 
way. g 
different inembers of the family of passions and 


This operation, going on between all the 
taeulties, produces sourness and discouragement 
in the whole character. Moreover, a great 
part of the strength of each is, wasted in check- 


ing the others. The phrenologist’s heaven we 


— 


confess presents but few attragtions to us. I 
is a place where the intellect and moral senti- 
ments—the aristocratic faculties, rule all the 
rest, and no provisison is made for making their 
reign attractive. Their system provides no 
way for taming the passions, but it eages them 
and puts them under law. 

The Bible plan of salvation by Christ is en- 
tirely different from this. It provides a way 
by which each faculty may be inspired and 
harmonized by a good spiri:—the spirit of 
Christ, ‘in whom are hid all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge.” Being possessed hy 
the power and omniscience and gentleness of 
the divine spirit, they will know when to act, 
and when to stop action. They will do it from 
attraction, and will make splendid music with 
each other. 

We do not object to the phrenological the- 
ory as animportant instrument in the hands of 
Christ, but we do object to it when it is made 
a substitute for him. w. i. 6, 

Wallingford, February, 1853. 





From the N, Y. Tribune. 
The Trip of the Ericsson. 

* Washington, Feb. 22, 1853. 

The Calorie ship Eriesson arrived at Alex- 
andria, yesterday afternoon, from the mouth 
of the Potomac, where she bad lain at anchor 
for 27 hours during the late snow and thick 
weather. 

Capt. Lowber weighed anchor at 91 o'clock 


last Wednesday morning, at Sandy Hook, and | more wholesome surroundings to the poor and de- 


in pursuance of instructions, stood to the east- 


The strongest | stood in shore again, in the face of the gale. 
members have the most influence, and educa- 
tional institutions will have a character predom- 
If the animal 
and selfish propensities are strongest in society, lthe wheels making 64 turns a minute with 
then bar-rooms and money-making establish- | entire uniformity. 
ments will flourish, and will react again in| W2s perceptible in the frame-work and bracing 
If the intellect 
and moral sentiments prevail, then schools and | his course for the Chesapeake, and in going up 


o 
ward in the face ofastrong gale and heavy | better medium to live and act in, as a means of re- 
sea. He kept his course for 80 miles, when | ducing crime and superseding the necessity of pun- 


During the two gales the ship stood the test 
nobly, and, though she pitched ker bowsprit 
under water with her lee-guard immersed, her 
engines performed with the utmost regularity, 


Not the slightest motion 


jof the engines. After the ship and the engines 
| were thus fully tested, Capt. Lowber shaped 
the bay against a gale from the N. N. E. en- 
countered a heavy snow storm. On approach- 
ing the mouth of the Potomac the weather be- 
came so thick that the pilot declined to go 
further, and the ship came to anchor at 10 
o’clock Saturday morning. 

The engines had been in operation for seven- 
ty-three hours without being stopped fora 
moment, or requiring the slightest adjustment, 
only one fireman having been on duty at atime 
during the whole trip. 
fuel was under five tuns in the twenty-four 
hours. 

Capt. Sands, of the U. 8. Navy, who was on 
board to witness the performance, is delighted 
with the result, and says that he would willing- 
ly go to Australia in her. Thus the great prin- 
ciple of the new motor is now a demonstrated 
reality. 
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BROOKLYN, FEB. 23, 1853. 


A Good Medium the Secret cf Reform. 


“ What the law could not do. in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh. 
and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh : that the righteousness 
of the law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit.” (Rom. 8: 3, 4.) 


The great achieyement of the mission and atone- 
ment of Christ, is the introducing into human na- 
ture, and surrounding men with, a good medium, 
The /aw requires certain actions, and forbids oth- 
ers, without any reference whatever to the medium 
in which men act, or the persuading influences which 
are upon them. They may be under the most irre- 
sistible temptations, seductions and persuasions, ac- 
ting upon their feelings and dispositions; but the 
law does not regard these circumstances at all. Its 
demand is the same, let circumstances be what they 
may. 
The flesh is in itself a bad medium. The law was 
‘weak through the flesh,’ because the flesh was so 
strong. The flesh, in its ultimate elements, is Satan 
himself; and is avery strong persuasive influence 
toward selfishness. The law, acting upon the con- 
science and judgment, undertakes to resist, in a bad 
medium, the tendencies of the flesh, and fails; and 
every time it fails, the power of the flesh increases. 
Defeat becomes a rout: and after repeated ineffee- 
tual struggles, the conscience is seared and the char- 
acter depraved. 
Christ came into the world, and opened a channel 
of communication with the Godhead, and poured out 
his own blood—the life of heaven itself--from the 
bosom of God into this world, intending that that 
should take the place of the law as a medium for men 
to act in, 
The language of the great atonement was, ‘ Men’s 
attention has been given to the law long enough. It 
has become manifest to angels, and men, and the 
universe, that law, though it can give good descrip- 
tions, and good exhortations, and good moral logic 
in regard to right and wrong, is ineffectual, and 
cannot do what needs to be done. Man, in the fool- 
ishness of his infancy, has had a thorough trial of 
it; it has had itsday, and now let it stand aside, 
and let us try what can be done by introducing a 
good medium—by introducing a new life, that will 
be co-ordinate in its action and power, with the bad 
medium which is persuading men to sin. We will 
try what can be done by introducing a medium that 
has in it persuasions and temptations to righteous- 
The law, it is 
But the life of 
Jesus Christ is alsoholy, just and good: and now 
which is the best? The law is holy, just and good, 
in what it says; and that is all. But the life of Je- 
sus Christ is holy, just, and good, in what it does, 
and in what it persuades us to do, without any law. 
Then the grand hope, and labor of a true Christian, 
who seeks to cooperate with God in the enterprise of 
salvation, is, to displace the law, and give place for 


ness—a life that is good and true.’ 
said, was ‘ holy, just, and good,’ 


the circulation of a good medium-~a better life. 

he change in the case is in some respects like that 
which is sought after by the most advanced class of 
The Socialists, for instance, have 
much to say against capital punishment, and in favor 
They 
argue that we should stop pursuing crime with law 
and penalties, and betake ourselves rather to pre- 


modern reformers. 
of mitigating the severity of the criminal code, 
venting it; that society should search out its causes 
and remove them by providing better homes and 


graded; ina word, that we should give to men a 


The consumption of ness, surrounding them with 


The mistake of such reformers is that they fail to 
discriminate clearly in their own minds, between the 
two agencies, and go for a half-hearted mixture of 
both—holding on partially to the system of law and 
punishment, and yet advocating a system of grace. 
In their position, they labor under the weakness of 
holding two sets of opinions in perfect conflict——and 
gaining the strength of neither. 

But the worst deficiency of the common Reform 
view, is that of looking to society tosupply the bet- 
ter medium, which is seen to be necessary to abolish 
crime and misery from among men. ‘ Society,’ say 
they, ‘is to be held responsible for crime, and we 
must not cease to proclaim its responsibility until it 
has given to every man a fair means of living and of 
education, and surrounded him with outward cir- 
cumstances favorable to virtue.’ 

But Society cannot effectually help us. It is as 
poor as any of us, and can hardly take care of it- 
self. What we want is the introduction of a 
medium of grace, persuading men to righteous- 
hope, forgiveness 
and mercy, lifting them up when they are fallen, 
clearing the law out of their consciences, and 
setting their life free. Society cannot do that—God 
only can doit. He can doit; he has done it; he is 
doing it; and he will doit. Thatis our hope. We 
have seen enough in our own experience to assure 
us that God can surround men with a fertilizing me- 
dium that will make them good without law. 

We will keep our eye in that direction; looking 
‘unto Mount Zion, the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and the innumerable company 
of angels’—the great reservoir of God's goodness— 
as the source of help. We will expect the outpour- 
ing of his Spirit to flood this world—a medium that 
shall drown and sweep away Satanic enticements to 
mischief, and that will put all men under infinite 
persuasions to good works. Because we have no other 
hope than this, we say—Away with your laws, and 
make room for the Spirit of life. 


Rev. Eleazer Williams. 


The story of the discovery of the legitimate heir 
to the throne of France, in the above named gentle- 
man, is briefly this :— 

Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, the royal mar- 
tyrs of the the French Revolution, had a son named 
Charles Louis. He was born in 1785. After the 
execution of his father and mother, he was consigned 
by the Jacobins, in 1793, to the care of Simon, a mis- 
erable cobbler. ‘* By him, he was treated in a man- 
ner which disgraced humanity; cold, hunger, filth, 





sleeplessness, beating, abuse, terror, reduced him 
to a condition of idiocy. After the fall of Robes- 
pierre, and the execution of Simon, his sufferings 
were alleviated. Under the Convention, a course of 
timid treachery succeeded to the open brutalities of 
Robespierre and St. Just. The existence of the royal 
child was a sore trial for the republicans, who at 
the same time could frame no excuse, even to them- 
selves, for putting him to death. In Dec. 1794, a 
decree was passed in the Convention, ‘that the 
committee of government should devise the means of 
sending the son of Louis out of the territories of the 
republic.” On the 9th of June, 1795, it was reported 
to the Convention that he was dead.” But the truth 
of this report was doubted, as is evinced by the fact 
that several attempts to personate the lost Dauphin 
have been made in France with some success; and 
in 1848 a French gentleman died at New Orleans, 
named Belanger, ‘* who confessed on his death-bed 
that he was the person who brought the Dauphin to 
this country, and placed him among the Indians, in 
the northern part of the State of New York.” 

Eleazer Williams, at the present time a portly 
gentleman of advanced age, (resembling Louis 
Philippe,) and a minister of the Episcopal church, 
commenced his career (apparently) at St. Regis 
small Indian village near Montreal. He was reputed 
to be the son of Thomas Williams, a half-breed In- 
dian: but his supposed mother (still living) declines 
answering questions about his birth ; and it is af- 


sf 


firmed by many witnesses that he never bore any re- 
semblance to the other children of the family. He 
says of his childhood— 

**My mind is a blank until thirteen or fourteen 
years of age. You must imagine a child who, as far 
as he knows any thing, was an idiot, destitute even 
of consciousness that can be remembered until that 
period. He was bathing on Lake George, among a 
group of Indian boys. He clambered with the 
fearlessness of idiocy to the top of a high rock. He 
planged down head foremost into the water. Ie 
was taken upinsensible, and laid in an Indian hut. 
He was brought to life. There was the blue sky, 
there were the mountains, there were the waters.— 
That was the first I knew of life.” 

After thus recovering, he was seat to school at 
Long-Meadow, Mass., where he was under the charge 
of Rev. Dr. Ely several years. ‘The bills fer his 
board, tuition, &c., were regularly paid, and it is 
supposed by some unknown person, as it is incredible 
that his reputed father should have been able or dis- 
posed to bear his expenses. Respecting this period 
of his life, we received a few days since a note from 
Horace Burr, a member of the Oneida Association 
who formerly lived at Long-Meadow, from which we 
extract the following: 


‘“*My mother was well acquainted with E. 


were both brought fo Long-Meadow, when they 
were boys. Eleazer, was 13 or 14 years of 
age. My grandfather Bliss, then a tailor, 
made their first suits of clothes— measuring their 
naked bodies, as they had nothing on but In- 
dian-blankets. Mother was a school-mate with 
them for several years; I have heard her say 
that there was a great contrast between the two 
boys; they did not look alike, nor act alike, 
Eleazer was fond of his book, was an excellent 
scholar, and did not appear to have much, if 
any, Indian blood in him; but John was all 


Indian. ‘They never could get him to love his 
book. They labored hard with him, and took 


every possible pains to make a scholar of him; 
but could not sueceed. He would rather go 
hunting or fishing; and as soon as Le grew up, 
he went back to the Indians again, and resumed 
their manner of life. Hleazer, on the contrary, 
pursued his studies and made great proficiency 
in learning, and is well acquaiuted with several 
different Janguages. I have seen him, and 
heard him preach. 

I remember hearing it said of him in Long- 
Meadow, that he was very extravagant in dress 
and living.” 

Williams remained at school till the war of 1812, 
when he engaged in the service of the United States, 
was present in several actions, and received a severe 
wound at the battle of Plattsburg, After this he 
joined the Episcopal Church, and from 1816 to 1822 
officiated as pastor of the Oneida Indians, near the 
present site of the Oneida Communitys We learn 
that he is well remembered in the neighborhood, 
and by several uf the members of the Community.— 
They remark generally that he was honest and wor- 
thy, but extravagant in dress and expense, fond of 
having servants, &c. In 1822 he removed with a 
part of the Oneida tribe to Green Bay, Michigan, 
where he has since continued his pastoral labors. 
In 1841, he was sought out by the Prince de Join- 
ville, son of Louis Philippe, and informed privately 
(as he alleges,) that he was the veritable lost Dau- 
phin, Charles Louis, legitimate successor of Louis 
XVI. 
recollected by him and others, have come to light, 


Since then a great variety of circumstances, 


tending to establish the certainty of this disclosure. 
Whoever wishes to see the curious concatenation of 
evidence in this case, should read the article entitled 
‘ Have we a Bourbon among us? in the February 
No. of Putnam’s Monthly Magazine, from which we 
have gathered most of the foregoing facts. We will 
conclude this sketch with an extract from that arti- 
cle, giving Williams’ account of his interview with 
the Prince de Joinville—which indeed is the pivotal 
fact of the whole story. After stating how De Join- 
ville found him on a steamboat going to Green Bay, 
and manifested a strange interest in him, Williams 
goes on to say: 


On our arrival at Green Bay, the Prince said that 
I would oblige him by accompanying him to his ho- 
tel, and taking up my quarters at the Astor House. 
I begged to be excused, as I wished to go to the 
house of my father-in-law. He replied that he had 
some matters of great importance to speak to me 
about, and as he could not stay long at Green Bay, 
but would take his departure the next day, or the 
day after, he wished I would comply with his re- 
quest. As there was some excitement consequent 
on the Prince’s arrival, and a great number of per- 
sons were at the Astor House waiting to see him, 
I thought I would take advantage of the confusion to 
go to my father-in-law’s, and promised to return in 
the evening, when he would be more private. I did 
so, and on my return found the Prince alone with 
the exception of one attendant, whom he dismissed. 
The gentlemen of his party were in an adjoining 
room laughing and carousing, and I could distinctly 
hear them during my interview with the Prince.— 
He opened the conversation by saying that he had a 
communication to make to me of a very serious na- 
ture as concerned himself, and of the last importance 
to me,—that it was one in which no others were in- 
terested, and therefore before proceeding further, 
he wished to obtain sume pledge of secresy, some 
promise that I would not reveal to any one what he 
was going tosay. Idemurred to any such conditions 
being imposed previous to my being made acquainted 
with the nature of the subject, as there might be 
something in it after all prejudicial and injurious to 
others, and it was at length after some altercation 
agreed that I should pledge my honor not to reveal 
what the Prince was going to say, provided there 
was nothing in it prejwicial to any one, and I signed 
a promise to this effect on a sheet of paper. It was 
vague and general, for I would not tic myself down 
to absolute secresy, but left the matter conditional. 
When this was done, the Prince spoke to this effect : 

** You have been accustomed, sir, to consider your- 
self a native of this country; but you are not. You 
are of foreign descent; you were born in Europe, 
sir, and however incredible it may at first seem to 
you, I have to tell you that you are the son of a 
king. There ought to be much consolation to you to 
know this fact. You have suffered a great deal, and 
have been brought very low, but you have not suf- 
fered more, or been more degraded than my father, 
who was long in exile and poverty in this country ; 
but there is this difference between him and you, 
that he was all along aware of his high birth, whereas 
you have been spared the knowledge of your origin.” 
When the Prince had said this 1 was much over- 
come, and thrown into a state of mind which you 
can easily imagine. In fact I hardly knew what to 
do or say, and my feelings were so much excited that 
I was like one in a dream, and much was said be- 
tween us of which I can give but an indistinct ac- 
count. JIfowever, I remember that I told him that 
his communication was so startling and unexpected 
that he must forgive me for being incredulous, and 
that really I was ‘ between two.’ 
“What do you mean,” he said, ‘by being ‘between 
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I replied that on the one hand, it scarcely seemed 
to me that he could believe what he said, and on the 
other I feared he might be under some mistake as to 
the person. He assured me, however, that he would 
not trifle with my feelings on such a subject, but 
that he spoke the simple truth, and that in regard 
to the identity of the persun, he had ample means 
in his possession to satisfy me that there was no 
mistake in that respect. I then requested him to 
proceed with the disclosure already partly made, 
and to inform me in full of the secret of my birth.— 
He replied that in doing so it was necessary thata 
certain process should be gone through in order to 
guard the interests of all parties concerned. I in- 
quired what kind of process he meant. Upon this, 
the Prince rose and went to his trunk, which was in 
the room, and took from it a parchment, which he 
laid on the table, and set before me that I might 
read, and give him my determination in regard to 
it. There was also on the table pen and ink, and 
wax, and he placed there governmental seals of 
France, the one, if I mistake not, used under the old 
monarchy. It was of precious metal, but whether 
of gold or silver, or a compound of both Lcannot say. 
I think, on reflection, the latter; but 1 may be mis- 
taken, for my mind was so bewildered, and agitated, 
and engrossed with one absorbing question, that 
things which at another time would have made a 
strong impression on me were scarcely noticed, al- 
though I must confess that when I knew the whole, 
the sight of the seal put before me by a member of 
the family of Orleans stirred my indignation, The 
document which the Prince placed before me was 
yery handsomely written, in double parallel columns 
of French and English. I continued intently reading 
and considering it for a space of four or five hours. 
During this time the Prince left me undisturbed, re- 
maining for the most part in the room, but he went 
out three or four times. The purport of the docu- 
ment, which I read repeatedly word by word, com- 
paring the French with the English, was this: It 
was a solemn abdication of thecrown of France in 
favor of Louis Philippe, by Charles Louis, the son of 
Louis XVL., who was styled Louis XVII., King of 
France and Navarre, with all accompanying names 
and titles of honor, according to the custom of the 
old French monarchy, together with a minute speci- 
fication in legal phraseology of the conditions, and 
considerations, and provisos upon which the a'dica- 
tion was made. These conditions were in brief, that 
a princely establishment should be secured to me 
either in this country or in France, at my option, 
and that Louis Pailippe would pledge himself on his 
part to secure the restoration, or an equivalent for 
it, of all the private property of the royal family 
rightfully belonging to me, which had been confis- 
cated in France during the revolution, or in any 
way got into other hands. Now you may ask me 
why I did not retain, at all hazards, this document, 
or, at any rate, take a copy of it; but itis very easy 
for you, sitting quietly there, to prescribe the course 
which prudence and self-interest would dictate. A 
day or two afterwards all these points, and the dif- 
ferent lights in which the thing might be viewed, 
came to my mind, but at that moment 1 thought of 
nothing except the question of acceptance or rejec- 
tion. And then remember the sudden manner in 
which the whole affair came upon me, and the natu- 
ral timidity and bashfulness of one who had always 
considered himself of such obscure rank, when called 
without preparation to discuss such topics with a 
man of high position like the Prince. Besides 
which, my word of honor had been so recently and 
solemnly pledged, and a sense of persona! dignity 
excited by the disclosures of the Prince, that I never 
somuch as thought of taking any advantage of the 
circumstances, but simply and solely whether or not 
I should sign my name, and set my seal to adeliber- 
ate surrender of my rights and those of my family. 
It was a deeply painful and harrowing time, and 1 
cannot tell you, and you cannot imagine, how I felt 
when trying to decide this question. At length 1 
made my decision, and rose, and told the Prince 
that I had considered the matter fully in all its as- | 
pects, and was prepared to give him my definite an- | 
swer upon the subject; and then went on to say, 
that whatever might be the personal consequences to 
myself, I felt that I could not be the instrument of 
bartering away with my own hand the rights per- 
taining to me by my birth, and sacrificing the inter- 
ests of my family, and that Tcould only give to him 
the answer which De Provence gave to the ambassa- 
dor of Napoleon at Warsaw, ‘ Though I amin poveriy 
and exile I will not sacrifice my honor.’ 

The prince upon this assumed a loud tone, and ac- 
cused me of ingratitude in trampling on the over- 
tures of the King, his father, who he said was actu- 
ated in making the proposition more by feelings of 
kindness and pity towards me than by any other 
consideration, since his claim to the French throne 
rested on an entirely different basis to mine, viz., 
not that of hereditary descent, but of popular election. 
When he spoke in this strain I spoke loud also, an l 
said that as he, by his disclosure had put me in the 
position of a superior, I must assume that position. 
and frankly say that my indignation was stirred by 
the memory that one of the family of Orleans had 
imbrued his hands in my father’s blood, and that 
another now wished to obtain from me an abdication 
ofthe throne. When I spoke of superiority, the 
Prince immediately assumed a respectful attitude, 
and remained silent for several minutes. It had 
now grown very late, and we parted, with a request 
from him that I would reconsider the proposal of his 
father, and not be too hasty in my decision. I re- 
turned to my father-in-law’s, and the next day saw 
the Prince again, and on the renewal of the subject 
gave him a similar answer. Before he went away 
he said, ‘Though we part, I hope we part friends. 





Centra Amenitca.—We learn by a report from 
the Secretary of State, on Central American affairs, 
recently transmitted to Congress by the President of 
the United States, that Great Britain is desirous of 
relinquishing the protectorate of the Musquito Ter 
titory, which she has claimed to exercise for a long 
time. She wishes to do this on terms consistent with 
her honorable engagements to the Indians of that 
Mame. The British Government also proposes, by 
Way of settling all conflicting claims to the juzisdic- 
tion of San Juan Del Norte, that that City be made 
free and independent; somewhat after the plan of 
‘ue free Cities of Germany. 


of the principal difficulties in the way of carrying out 
the Nicaragua-Treaty; one of the provisions of 
which, was, that the two Governments should use 
their influence to establish, if possible, a free port at 
each end of the intended Ship-C.nal. Whether the 
plan proposed, if adopted by the United States, 
would be acceptable to Nicaragua, or not, remains 
to be seen. It may be taken, at least, as an indica- 
tion of a desire on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, as one of the parties concerned, for an hon- 
orable and peaceful adjustment of the various ques- 
tions connected with Central American affairs. 

We also learn from the Secretary's report, * that 
the Company which had contracted to build a Ship- 
Canal across the Isthmus of Nicaragua, having found 
it impossible to carry out the plan as originally con” 
templated, has resolved to propose to the Govyern- 
ment of Nicaragua a modification of that plan, with 
the view of constructing a Canal of smaller dimen- 
sions than those specified in the contract; and that 
the British Minister has been instructed to intimate 
to the Department of State, that if this information 
should prove correct, Her Majesty’s Government 
would feel themselves at liberty, under the seventh 
article of the treaty of 19th April, 1850, to with- 
draw their protection from that Company, and to 
transfer it to any other Company which should un- 
dertake a Canal on the original plan; it being 
deemed of the utmost importance by the British Gov- 
ernment, that the great conception of an inter-Oce- 
anic Canal, adapted to the accommodation of the 
vessels of the whole commercial world, should not 
dwindle down to an ordinary transit route for coast- 
ing vessels, which to distant nations would be com- 
paratively destitute of value.” A. 





Hints to a Young Writer--A Private Letter 
put in Print. 
Brooklyn, Feb. 20th, 1853. 

Dear W.—I like your diligence and profi- 
ciency in writing so well, that I will accept your 
invitation to criticise—hoping to be able to offer 
some suggestions whereby you may improve. 

I think you have the fault of most young 
writers, and one which I have had occasion to 
correct in myself, viz. that of making too much 
of your own sensations. I notice in your des- 
cription of scenes and events you are rather apt 
to bring in the expression ‘ I felt,’ ‘we felt,’ so 
and so. To persons of lively temperament and 
strong susceptibilities this is very natural, but 
it seriously mars the picture when it comes into 
the hands of readers. We cannot make others 
feel like us by telling how we felt on any ocea- 
sion; the only way is to reproduce in our des- 
cription the things and circumstances that made 
us fecl, and then, if the occasion was worthy of 
it, the effect wili be produced in our readers, 
that we desire. This you will observe is the 
seeret of effect in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The 
author does not attempt to foree you into syin- 
pathy with Uncle Tom by a display of his feel- 
ings, but leads you step by step into all his 
circumstances, so that you see the man and 
live with him, and of course involuntarily feel 
with him. ‘To attempt to raise sympathy in 
any other way, is ‘felt? to be an intrusion 
which we involuutarily resist. The more we 
can ignore ourselves and Jet our feelings vent 
themselves in expressing simply the scene that 
we were in, the more life there will be in our 
description, and the truer its effect. To turn 
aside from that, to give one’s own private ex- 
perience, breaks in upon the reader’s attention, 
detracts from the foree of his picture, and gen- 
erally savors disagreeably of egotism. I have 
a good while since discarded altogether the 
‘I feel,’ ‘we felt,’ &¢., from public 
They sound Methodistical and ‘ Peck- 
and it would be a good rule, I think, 


words, 
writing. 
sniffian ;’ 
for young writers at least, to express themselves 
by some other word. 

I think you will find no instance in the New 
Christ 


and Paul had deep experiences and strong emo- 


Testament where those words are used. 


tions, but they no where took the trouble to 
tell about their ‘feelings.? When Christ was 
in sorrow, he said with simple dignity--‘ Now 
is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say ?? &e 
So Paul said on one oceasion, when the cir- 
cumstances of his argument required it, that 
he had ‘ great heaviness and continual sorrow 
in his heart ;* and on the other hand he was 
accustomed to express victory in Christ, and 
love, and great rejoicing ; but it was in a di- 
rect, spontancous, outyushing way, that did not 
allow him any time to talk about his ‘ feclings.’ 





This plan, or something like it, would remove one 


he wants to tell, and makes a business of call- 
ing your attention to it, then it is proper to use 
such language as ds most convenient and de- 
scriptive ; but let us carefully cultivate our 
ears, and discipline our spirits, against egotism. 
I will add nothing more now, but if it is 
desired will continue my remarks from time to 
time as I see occasion. Yours, &e. a. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N.---No. 174. 
(Rerortep ror THE Oinewnan Fra. 17, 1853.) 
ASSOCIATION THE MEANS AND NOT THE END. 

There is not and cannot be any rivalry or 
competition between us and other Associa- 
tions, that we might compare ourselves with, 
because we have an entirely different object 
in view, from what they have. Association 
with us, is not an end but a means. The 
end that we are after, isto make good men ; 
or rather to offer men a sacrifice to Christ, 
that they may be made ‘meet to be parta- 
kers of the inheritance of the saints in light.’ 
Our object is to become new creatures ; to 
go to school to Christ; and to attain the 
‘ faith once delivered to the saints,’ that we 
may live with God forever. If any other 
process than association would help us better 
to attain this object, we should certainly 
adopt it. We value association only as it 
helps us to this ulterior, spiritual end; and 
it is evident that we might be entirely suc- 
cessful in our main project, and yet have 
indiffere.t sucess in association. 

We are followers of the Primitive church ; 
and that church was independent of associa- 
tion. ‘There was a largeness of heart, and 
breadth of purpose and faith, in Paul and 
the primitive believers, that made them 
very easy about their external arrangements. 
On the day of Pentecost they naturally re- 
solved themselves into a community, and 
fell into associate arrangements: but the 
first organization at Jerusalem, was ultimate- 
ly broken up, and the members dispersed ; 
and the association movement, which started 
on the day of Pentecost, in one sense failed. 
Yet the purpose of Christ did not fail, but 
was furthered by the dispersion of the church. 
Their temporary organization was good and 
necessary as a means of edification; but 
Christ did not suffer it to go far enough to 
become an end, and to admit of their being 
settled and erystallized in that shape.— 
There was, doubtless, through the whole 
church, in its subsequent course, a tendency 
to communism—to gather themselves togeth- 
er and associate as far as possible ; and they 
had gatherings of those who were free from 
the world—-spiritual arsenals scattered 
about among the churches: but after all, 
believers were free to accommodate them- 
selves to society as it was, and live separate 
and retain their connection with their fami- 
lies. ‘They were explicitly directed not to 
tear themselves away, in a violent manner, 
from any of the relations of life. The mar- 
ried were to remain with their partners, and 
servants with their masters. They were 
taught to ‘care not’ for external circum- 
stances. The great end which they had in 
view, was, to save their soule: and they 
could afford to be ‘of all men most misera- 
ble,’ in the present world, if that end was 
gained. They submitted to their external 
circumstances, confidently trusting in God, 
and waiting on his providence ; not shaping 
out a course for themselves that would best 
suit the flesh; butleaving it with him to 
shape out a course for them, that would best 
serve their faith. If they were growing in 
faith and the knowledge of God, it was all 





Of course where a person’ has experience that 





they asked of their circumstances. We are | 
followers of that church. We have the same | 
Christ, and, being Gentiles, the same Paul | 
is cur apostle. They have as large hearts| they get hold of his object ; because he will 


now as formerly, and would be glad to be 
received in this world, by as large hearts as 
their own. 

There is then, really no comparison be- 
tween us and other Associations, that have 
principally in view a more comfortable meth- 
od of life in this world; and we need not be 
tempted to try to make a ‘ fair show in the 
flesh,’ in the midst of them. We are not 
on the samt route. They are running up 
the river to Albany—we are bound across 
the Ocean. The sea-steamers do not calcu- 
late to run quite so fast as the river-steamers, 
and do not desire to. Other Associations 
are making inland or coasting voyages; but 
we have put out into the great ocean, 
bound for the kingdom of heaven and eter- 
nal life : and it would be folly for us as they 
come alongside, to try to race with them. 
Instead of regarding them as rivals, we 
should consider that they are really working 
in favor of our great end. So far as 
the association principle is at work in the 
country, it leavens the public mind with an 
influence favorable to the kingdom of God. 
People who have had their old ideas of so- 
ciety broken up by modern communism, are 
in a position to see and lay hold of the 
radicalism of the cross; so that we have ey- 
ery reason to feel friendly and favorable to 
all that is going in this line. 

It is natural and innocent, that we should 
be gratified with the favorable circumstances 
in which we find ourselves ; and if we exult 
some over our success, it is nothing more 
than children are apt to do: but as we grow 
and attain more stature in Christ, it will be 
beneath us to make any great account of our 
success in association, and especially in the 
way of comparing ourselves with other As- 
sociations. It is for us to keep on our way, 
and pursue our object of seeking the king 
dom of heaven and its righteousness; and 
let other things be added to us, without ex- 
erting ourselves in an external direction ; or 
having our hearts turned away from the main 
object, to its accompaniments. 

It is one of the strongest tendencies and 
temptations of the flesh, to lose sight of the 
end in the means. The whole apostacy of 
the churches, consists in their falling away 
from the interior, spiritual objects of the gos- 
pel, and settling into an attachment to forms 
Spiritual life is neglected 
and overloaded, and sunk, in attention to 
the institutions that surround it, and that 
were originally formed for the sake of it 
Take up any religious newspaper and scan 
its contents, and see how great a proportion 
of the matter is looking toward eternal life— 
how much is designed for the education of 
the church in faith, and to propel it forward in 
true Christian experience. ‘Then see how 
much relates to the organization of churches, 
the settling of ministers, missionary opera- 
tions &c., and say if the institutional part 
of religion has not swallowed up the interior 
life. 

I trust that Christ has planted truth in us 
that will eternally prevent us from following 
such examples, and settling down into an 
institutional state. The purpose of Paul will 
save us from such a result. With his pur- 
pose in our hearts, to ‘count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ,’ it is impossible for us to become in- 
stitutional characters. If there are any 
among us who have not lifted their souls to 
the great God, but are resting in Association- 
comforts, they will have to be converted.— 
If they hold on to the truth that they al- 
ready have, and remain with God, he will 
certainly show them his object, as he did 
Paul; and they will never have rest until 


and institutions. 
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not be diverted and wiled away from the 
pursuit—we cannot make an institutional 
God of him. He laid his plan before he 
made the world, and he is very persevering 
and never forgets what he is about. If we 
deal with him, he will continually worry us, 
and disappoint us, and break up our schemes, 
until we lay hold of the object which Paul 
had in view—fellowsbip with the resurrection 
of Christ. What we need, more than we 
need subscribers to our paper, or numbers 
in the Association, or money, or external 
means of any kind, is an earnest, unanimous 
pursuit of the object that Paul and the Prim- 
itive church were seecking—i. e., resurrec- 
tion experience. We want above all things 
enlargement of faith in that direction. If 
we think of competition or rivalry with any 
thing that is going in the world, let it be 
with these rapping circles, who are seeking 
acquaintance with the spiritual world. Let 
us make up our minds not to fall behind 
them in the pursuit of free communication 
with invisible spheres. Let us believe that 
we can become living members of the church 
that has passed the Second Coming—the 
resurrection church; that we are invited 
into heaven itself, 

We migiit have all the men, and means, 
and buildings, and external circumstances, 
for a prosperous association, that could be 
asked, and yet we should have only the 
tools, without the workmen, if we had not 
men of God to take the leal—men of spir- 
itual gifts, and charity. It will not do at 
all, to imagine that association will provide 
for every thing in itself. The association 
does not make the church, but the church 
makes the association; and good men are 
antecedents of association. We must have 
men of God—men and women of faith and 
spiritual power, to begin with, prepared be- 
forehand, and prepared independently of 
association, who are not dependent on as:o- 
ciation for their gifts and qualifications, who 
have had fellowship with Paul’s ¢ rough-and- 
ready’ experience, and know how to live in 
association, or out of it. 

With these primary principles thoroughly 
established, so that any secondary interest 
cannot bezuile us from our adherence to 
them, I prize association as a very valua!le 
means to the end we have in view. I think 
that it comprises in itself, as we have worked 
it out, all the substance of the means which 
were employed in the Primitive church: and 
it is allowable to suppose that by the advance 
of mankind since their day, and the greater 
liberty that now prevails, we should be fur. 
nis‘iel with better means than they had, and 
arranzemeuts that are more harmonious 
an'l better adapted to the spirit of the gospel. 

I would have those who are seeking As- 
sovjation, go about it for the same reason 
that men who fear God after the old-fash- 
ioned ways go about forming a church, or 
building a meeting-house. Men who have 
the fear of God, and want religion enough 
to save their souls at last, and who think it 
is important to get together—not with refer- 
ence to any worldly advantage, but with 
reverence to the good of their souls, and the 
so ls of their chillreu—fiud it best to form 
aciurch, and build a meeting house. We 
have in view something more than getting 
salvion at last. We have in view salvation 
thit begins now; and our conception of 
re x»neration aud the Christian life is very dif- 
fer:nt from that of the churches: we believe 
that they have little idea of what it was, in 
the Primitive church, to be saved. It was 
not merely to get a hope, and keep it safely, 
as a ticket of admission to heaven at last: 
it involved a long conflict with the flesh, 
and required a yictory over principalities 


and powers. We take our idea of salvation 
from them. We believe that a man who 
wants to be saved must bring his business 
into his religion, and have no business but 
religion. ‘The churches, with their object 
in view, can do no better than to build 
meeting-houses, and come together once a 
week. But we, with a vastly greater object 
in view, one which requires us to make re- 
ligion our only business, and devote our- 
elves to it in season and out of season, will 
come together as a permanent church, if 
possible, and merge the family organization 
in the church, We will give ourselves up 
to an everlasting church-meeting. We will 
put ourselves permanently into the attiiude 
that a church assumes when they take the 
liberty, in a slack business-season, to ho!d a 
protracted mecting. The churches with 
their end in view, think it enough if they 
have a gathering once a week, and a mect- 
ing-house serves their purpose. But with 
our great end in view it is desirable that we 
should come tegether for a permanent 
church-meeting : and therefore our building 
must be a unitary establishment for perma- 
nent occupation. 

The end which the churches have in view, 
requires just the means they use, and our 
end requires the means we use. We are 
simply ada; ting means to the end, as they 
do. We want a continuous religion; and 
for that purpose we organize ourselves into 
continuous churches, and convert. our meet- 
ing-houses into dwelling-houses. Paul says, 
‘Forsake not the as:embling of yourselves 
together ;’ and with us it is practicable to 
continue in permanent assem) ly, 

I fully believe that we have been set 
upon working out the principles of associa- 
tion, by Christ himself. Tt is not a thing 
that we have undertaken in our own 
strength and wisdom, but it is a work that 
Christ has set us about; and he will con- 
tiuue to breathe his life into it, and favor 
and bless it, if we continue to make it serve 
the true end. I have no doubt that he ap- 
preciates association in this secondary way, 
asa means, highly; butif it rises up into 
interference with his main enterprize, he 
will not be deceived by it, but will blast all 
such conpecition. LHe will stiek to the ob- 
ject of making spiritual men ant women— 
of regenerating, and preparing us to be pre- 
sented faultless before the throne of God. 

tems. 

.--+ The papers abound in conjectures about 
the designs of Louis Napoleon, The English 
ire preparing for a coup de mein against them 
while some think he designs an attack on Bel- 

ium ; ohers that le intends annexing Sa- 
voy. a former dependence of France 5 others 
ill, that he wishes to wipe out the disgrace 
ttaching to the defeat of bis uncle in Syria, 
by a movement in that direction Napoleon i 
certainly a singular chivaeter 5 he eontrives te 
vet the attention of the public, and keep Eu 
rope in suspense in regard to his movements. 
wee. The United States Senate has a Pacific 
Railroad bil ander discussion—and who ca 
tell when it will get any further? There has 
peen already, a vast amount of talk « xpendod 
on the subject in Congress, aud meantime the 
country has been waiting to sce some definiie 
ction taken. Hf this goes on much longer. the 
ovuple will have to take the thing into thei 
wn hands, and build the road while the 
‘vovernment? is talking about it. 

....A new Steam-bip Company has been 
vyanized to open a rout from New-York to 
Anstialia e¢a Panama. Australia will then be 
brought within thirty-five days of New-York. 

.---A company of Englishmen are obtaiu- 
ing women in France, to be sent to Australia 
Nine hundred females have already gone to 





Southhampton, to be embarked, 


..--A_ passage has lately been made from | 
| 
| 


San Francisco to New Orleans through Mexico, | 


via Acapulco and Vera Cruz, in the short time 
It is understood that the 
Postmaster General bas contracted with a Com- | 





of eighteen days. 





any in New Orleans, for a regular semi- 


| mwouthly mail between that city and San Fran- | 


cixeo, by the same route. This Company | 
ure making such arrangements, that they ex- 
pect to make the passage regularly in sixteen 
days, 

..--A writer in a communication to the 
| Home Journal of Feb. 19th., speaking of the 
appearance of Mrs. Bloomer in a short dress, at 
the recent Woman’s Temperance Meeting in 
Metropolitan Hall, N. Y., says, * Let me con- 
fess frankly that I have rarely seen a woman so 
elegantly, so becomingly, so conveniently dress- 
edas Mrs. Bloomer. Distrusting my own taste, 
I tried to ‘get the sense of the meeting’ upon 
the subject, and could hear but one opinion, 
aud that opinion was, that if all Bloomers could 
be as tastefully attired as Mrs. Bloomer, it is 
a pity that all ladies are not Bloomers.” 





..-- A correspondent of the Tribune, wri- 
ting from Rome, in a ovrivate letter to the 
Kditor, says :—‘* There is a scheme in con- 
templation which, if carried into execution, 
will bind the poor Romans hand and foot, and 
consign them to slavery forever. The plan 
wriginates with Spain. as such a project should. 
It is proposed that the great Catholic Powers 
should unite in forming what is called a Pro- 
tecturate over the Roiman States, constituting 
them neutral herea!ter in all cases of war, and 
guaranteeing to preserve the integrity of the 
lope s temporal government against all enc- 
mies, external and internal. An arrangement 
like this, which would connect the integrity 01 
this Goverument with the guaranty of foreign 
powers, would be infamous in the extreme, 
and certainly, so far as it tended to curtail the 
imprescriptable right of the Roman people to 
modity their form of government at pleasure, 
would be null and void by maxims of public 
‘ight, which no international combinations, no 
treaties, can override or overturn. I fear 
however, from «ll [ hear, this infamous scheme 
will be carried out.” 





pax Ole Bull’s Norwegian settlement, in 
Potter Co. Pa, is going on well. They are 
now busily engaged in making roads, building 
houses, mills, and other works. 





barr A. C. Church, Esq.,of Kingston, Lu- 
zerne County Pa., is anxious to establish at that 
ploce a Community on the plan of the one at 
Hopedale. He offers to advance § 1,000 tow- 
ard the objeot.-—L’eausylvania F'reman. 


Sees ee nen se 
Tha 
COKRESPON DENCE. 
FROM MARYLAND. 
Hagerstown, Feb. 20. 

—I am not much inclined to favor the prin- 
ciple of wai ing upon my feclings to move my 
pen, or open my heart to a full, sineere, per- 
servering confession of faith in the resurrection 
power of Christ ; for L discover that to brin 
my life to the proper focus of receiving light 
by inspiration, To must brace myself to the 
wok, in direct opposition to all aaverse feelings. 
{ will therefore (thouh under a heavy pressure 
of adverse feelings) confiss myself a subject 
the Lo.d Jesus Christ, to be used by him 
ts seems to him best, regardless of consequen- 
ves. My feelings are false when not led by 
inspiration of God, I say then, * Let God be 
‘vue, and every mana liar? 1 accept the tes- 
mony of Panl: * The word is nigh thee, even 
inthy mouth. and in thy heart: that is the 
word of faith which we preach: that if thou 
shalt coafess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus 
ind shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. 
Por with the heart, man believeth unto right- 
eousness 3 and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation’? Rom. 10: 8—10. | 
know from experience, that there isa mighty 
power contained in a whole-hearted confession 
W Christ. It greatly enlarges the heart, in- 
creases our faith and fixes our feet upon the 
cock of ages, with a firmness that is immovable. 
there is in this con‘ession a strength, that will 
shatter in pieces every evil eombLination, how- 
over solid it may seem, and cause the glad sou! 
ty shout— 

‘Triumphant Zion! lift thy head,’ &e. 
W. V. Sercuman. 








FROM VIRGINIA, 
Shepherdstown, Feb. 15, 1853. 
—I have recently reflected. much upon the 


| be more than conquerors in all things. 





text ;\* All things are of Ged.’ Bris one of 
the most im ortant weapons of faith with which 





to beat off the devil, and to secure perfect 
peace and contentment under the most trying 
cireumstances and assaults of the power of 
darkness. When evil comes up, we have the 
comfort of knowing that we are fully compe- 
tent in Christ to meet it and overcome it, and 
As we 
have been ‘baptized into Christ, we have put 


'on Christ,’ and are therefore in possession of 


his omnipotent strength, and need but to stir it 
up to secure success and victory in every bat- 
tle. The devil is let loose upon us, not to de- 
stroy us, but to teach us how to handle the 
shield of faith against him. If we experience 
the venomous assaults of Satan, we also see 
the hand of God regulating his temptations ac- 
cording to our strength ; and we can rejoice 
in tribulation, knowing that every encounter is 
designed to inerease and perfect faith in us. 
Let us then covet to endure temptations, as 
we desire perfection in faith. Because “ all 
things are of God,” we are at all times and 
places in precisely the right cireumstances, not 
only to do right, but to grow in grace and 
knowledge. Many persons seem to think, if 
only this or that difficulty were otherwise, they 
could do right—then they could obey God. 
But the truth is, that the difficulties they com- 
plain of, are the very means designed to teach 
them the very thing they need to learn: God 
will always vary our circumstances as our case 
requires ; and we can rejoice in his faithfulness 
over us, though appearances seem ever so dark 
and gloomy. ‘To believe that ‘ all things are 
of God,’ and that ‘now is the accepted time, 
and now the day of salvation,’ inspires us to 
prompt and immediate resistance of the devil, 
and he flees from us. Daniex Lona. 


A correspondent in Vermont, who lately visited 
Boston, writes as follows concerning Theodore Par- 
ker and his doctrines : 

I attended Theodore Parker’s meeting, where 
I presume there were three thousand people 
present. Though accustomed to mistrust my 
own judgment in such cases ,my impressions were 
that he is preparing the way for the gospel. 
[ do not think he knows any thing about salva- 
tion by Jesus Christ, bat it seems to me that 
he is laboring to bring about the same results 
that you are. He trusts in different means—- 
in the power of the human mind, and the pro- 
zress of the age. He has the same ideas, and 
uses the same language with you about the pro- 
gress of the human race since the creatiou.— 
"he animal, physical, and intellectual, have 
been developed ; now is the period of the spirit- 
ual. He also spoke of the solidarity of God 
and men, aud of man and man—that their in- 
terests were all one. He spoke of the time 
when * every day would be a Sabbath day, every 
ict @ sacrament, every word a psalm.’ It was 
to me a* wonderful discourse ; L wisu I could 
uescribe it to you. His next discourse was to 
be on the domestie relations. He preaches in 
a room where the seats are all free, aud there 
is a contribution taken up occasionlly to pay the 
expenses of the meeting. 1 believe he does 
uot receive any salary. He is very much spo- 
ken against by the ministers aud congregations 
in Boston. 





Move Housrs.—The Courier & Enquirer 
says that a gentieman of this city is building a 
Model House, so called, on ‘thirty-seveuth 
sircet, designed to furnish wholesome tenements 
.or Working wen at a cheap rate, embracing all 
the advantages of the Eugtish plan, with abun- 
dauce ot Yankee iuventious by way of improve- 
ment, 

“* The building is forty feet by thirty-seven 
in area, four stories (exclusive ot the basement) 
iu hight, and is caleulated tor the accoummoda- 
‘uw of thirty-nive famities, each set of family 


apartiuents consisting of a parlor twelve feet” 


vy fourteen, with an alcove four feet by eight, 
a bed-rooin eight feet by ten, a kitchen eight 
seet by eight, with a pantry aud cual-bin at- 
tached. in the basement isa large coal-bin 
capable of containing one bundied and fifty 
tuas, to be filled by the proprictor ai that 
mouth of the year when coal is ciieapest, and 
to be soid to the oeeupants of the house with- 
out profit. The root is tiumed, aud provided 
with fittings for drying clothes, aud with screens 
lo protect in summer against the heat of the 
sun. duvery part of the building is thoroughly 


ventilated, and supplied with C:vton water aud. 


gas. In the rear is a yard extending the en- 
ure length, and eighteen feet in width. At 
(ue inain entrance isa small room to be occu- 
pied by a purtress, whose business it will be to 
Keep Clean the staircases and the common balls, 
und to see that the entire premises are kept in 
the bestorder. The structure costs nearly forty 
thousand doilars, aud the rent required trom its 
ditivrent families will probably average about 
one hundred dollars per annum, which will yield 
about ten per cent. profit to the pioprietor.”— 
Independent. 
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